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position of the British government was not what it seems to be sup- 
posed to have been. The British government did not in fact allege 
that it would have suffered any wrong if the tolls schedule had actually 
gone into operation and American coastwise vessels had been exempted 
from the payment of dues. The precise claim was that all vessels 
should be included in the aggregate tonnage on which the rate of tolls 
was computed; and this had in reality been done. The protest of the 
British government was based upon the circumstance that the language 
of the act of 1912 was broad enough to permit the government of the 
United States to omit its coastwise vessels from the computation of 
rates, in case it should at some future time see fit to do so. In other 
words, the protest was in effect a reservation made with reference to a 
future contingency. It is, therefore, not strange that the British gov- 
ernment, after receiving Mr. Knox's reply, did not continue the cor- 
respondence. 

Union Portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. xvi, 330.) 
There are sure to be three ways of regarding these essays. The 
pedestrian student, finding in them the pedestrian task declined, will 
call them vague. The historian of broader views and more generous 
sympathies, is likely to applaud their temper. The reader who ap- 
proaches them as literature will be the most equivocal of the three. 

The dissatisfaction of the pedestrian in history will not trouble Mr. 
Bradford. To look in his pages for the definite sequence of his sub- 
ject's career, is to ignore his own warning as to what he has set out 
to do. Here, as in his earlier volume, Confederate Portraits, he aims at 
what he terms " psychography " — which, however, many of us fail to 
distinguish from a familiar thing not disguised in a peculiar name. 
The manifest difference between an essay by Mr.. Bradford and one by, 
let us say, such an old-fashioned workman as Macaulay, is not, to the 
ordinary intelligence, a matter of the literary form. Though Mr. Brad- 
ford will, of course, disagree, most of us will find the difference between 
him and, say, Macaulay, when it shows to his advantage, to lie in a more 
jovial cast of mind, and when it is not to his advantage to involve a 
less arduous apprenticeship to letters. In both cases the predominant 
note is the freely impressionistic use of a vast knowledge of detail. In 
this impressionism of Mr. Bradford's is revealed his attractive temper, 
the gracious, glancing, always slightly amused attack, which contrasts 
so happily with the dogmatism of so many critics. This it is that will 
lead every fair-minded student to applaud him, to hope he will not cease 
applying to American history this fine clarifier of an atmosphere ren- 
dered murky by acrimonious debate. 

And yet, from the historical point of view, one must ask the ques- 
tion. Is there here any contribution to our understanding of — not merely 
our attitude toward — our history? Do these essays, discussing all the 
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great Union leaders except Lincoln, contribute new ideas — ^they make 
no claim to contribute new data — which other historians must reckon 
with? Well, one must admit that in most cases, they end by reaffirm- 
ing the traditional impression. For example, the initial essay. It beats 
the bush with great spirit but does it really — if new ideas are what we 
are after — start the hare ? Is not the McClellan we know at the end 
of this essay pretty much the McClellan we knew at the beginning? 
One essay, perhaps — " Stanton " — emerges from the rest as a somewhat 
sharper attempt to weigh evidence with more definite results. Two 
essays will have distinct sectional interest. The " Sherman " will cause 
the typical Southerner to wonder whether he is beholding a mirage — 
so richly is the subject endowed with admirable qualities — while the 
" Sumner " challenges not a little of the established tradition of New 
England. And when considered as a whole the entire group has a 
stimulating word for us all. Without, perhaps, conscious purpose, Mr. 
Bradford, in these essays, is making a study of " Americanism ". Here 
is his real contribution. What he sets us thinking about, time and 
again, is this question : how, to what extent, were these characters typical 
of America? The illusive-mindedness of McClellan, the vainglorious- 
ness of Hooker, Meade's irritability, Sherman's restless preoccupation 
with externals, Sumner's belief that " words could do anything " — are 
these but so many traits of " the American " ? 

Furthermore, is there, in all these men, any common factor? The 
reviewer has a strong feeling that, as they are here presented, there is. 
It is never formulated and yet — if the effect is not a fancy — it is all the 
more real because of its pervasiveness and its unintentionality. Only 
to those who have no literary sense will it seem strange if Mr. Brad- 
ford's impressionism has done its best work unaware, sustaining through- 
out this book a sense of things that it was not his conscious purpose to 
express. Could he do better than to make his next task the formal 
presentation of this sense he has of a certain character tone, a moral 
and mental atmosphere that is distinctively " American " ? 

N. W. Stephenson. 

The Life of William McKinley. By Charles S. Olcott. In two 
volumes. (Boston and New York; Houghton MifHin Company. 
1916. Pp. xvi, 400; viii, 418.) 

Mr. Olcott has made a readable biography, though it might with 
advantage have been either shortened in text or lengthened in title, for 
it is a panorama of McKinley's times not less than of his life. As ex- 
plained in the preface, this expansion of its scope was due to the way 
in which the fortunes of its hero were intertwined with those of the 
nation. For the purposes of a reference compendium, the subject is 
well treated; but if the intention was to give us a vivid picture of one 
man's career, the chapters on the Tariff, Sectionalism, and the Cur- 



